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CHANGE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

The Elementary School Journal has maintained its original 
subscription price of $1 . 50 from the beginning of its history. This 
price is now to be changed to $2 . 50. Renewals and new subscrip- 
tions received from this date will be at the new rate. 

Elaborate explanation of the change in price is hardly necessary. 
One item will illustrate the situation. Less than two years ago 
the business manager called attention to the fact that the blank 
paper in a single copy of the Elementary School Journal cost five 
cents. For the last issues this figure has been nearly eight cents. 

It is hoped that the change in price will not diminish the circula- 
tion of the Elementary School Journal. During the last year the 
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circulation increased 40 per cent. It is the purpose of the editors 
to maintain the quality of the Elementary School Journal and to 
show a like increase during the year to come. 

HOW THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL WAS REVISED 

The American Federation of Teachers recently published a 
statement of its relations to tne Smith-Towner Bill which throws 
much interesting light on the way in which this bill has been brought 
into its present form. The original draft of the bill was frankly 
in favor of large powers to be conferred on the secretary of educa- 
tion. It contained the following provisions: 

Section 19. The Secretary of Education is authorized to frame rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act, and is furthermore author- 
ized to prescribe a plan of keeping accounts of educational expenditures for use 
in the several States in so far as such expenditures relate to the provisions of 
this Act 

Section 20. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations made 
in Sections 11 and 17 of this Act and of all or any of the apportionments made in 
Sections 12, 13, 14, 15, or 16 of this Act, the State Board of Education, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or other chief State educational authority 
which may be duly designated to co-operate with the Department of Education, 
as provided in Section 18 of this Act, shall present to the Secretary of Education 
plans and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act in said State, 
which plans shall be approved by the said Secretary of Education before any 
allotment or apportionment of funds is made to said State. The plans of the 
said State Board of Education, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, or 
other chief State educational authority designated to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Education shall specifically show courses of study and the standards for 
teacher training preparation to be maintained. When said plans are approved, 
the said Secretary of Education shall apportion to the said State such fund or 
funds as said State may be entitled to under this Act. 

These provisions are in form very much like the Smith-Hughes 
law which confers large powers on the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Many school men do not favor the Smith- 
Hughes law, and their attitude was expressed by Mr. Lampson, 
first vice-president of the American Federation of Teachers, at a 
hearing before the Committees on Education of Congress where 
he said, referring to the first draft of the Smith Bill: 

Mr. Chairman, there were certain fundamental features in the first and 
second draft of this bill which were not in accord with American democracy. 
By vesting in the secretary of education the power to approve or reject plans as 
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a condition laid upon the states for obtaining federal funds, the Smith bill tended 
to set up an educational autocracy at Washington that could have resulted in the 
Prussianization of the American school system. It would have been possible 
for special interests or political parties to have dominated the thought of the 
youth of the country by the selection of textbooks, the determination of curricula, 
and the control of the teachers. 

That there were others besides the federation who favored such 
a change is undoubtedly true. The interesting point is that the 
changes appear to the ofificers of the federation to have come as a 
result of their influence. 

The following statement made by President Stillman as a part 
of his Report to the Fourth Annual Convention is an interesting 
contribution to the history of educational legislation. 

The adjournment of Congress afforded an opportunity to strengthen the 
bill still further. Both Mr. Lampson and I had found in our contact with 
teachers and public in widely scattered localities a wholesome fear of bureaucratic 
control of education from Washington. We met a conviction that sufficient 
safeguards of local autonomy had not been provided in the bill. For that reason, 
largely upon Mr. Lampson's insistence, the following provision was inserted in 
Section 14: 

"And, provided further. That all the educational facilities encouraged by 
the provisions of this act and accepted by a state shall be organized, supervised 
and administered exclusively by the legally constituted state and local educational 
authorities of said state, and the Secretary of Education shall exercise no author- 
ity in relation thereto except as herein provided to insure that all funds appor- 
tioned to said state shall be used for the purposes for which they are appropriated, 
and in accordance with the provisions for this act accepted by said state." 

We have therefore absolutely protected local initiative and experimentation, 
and made impossible the setting up of a bureaucracy such as that in the Postoffice 
Department, for instance. 

The officers of the federation also objected to the appropriation 
clauses of the original bill. Mr. Stillman makes the following 
statement on this matter : 

When that bill, known as the Smith bill, appeared, we went over it carefully 
and sympathetically, but to our amazement found no reference to teachers' 
salaries in the language of the bill. Friends of the bill insisted that the $50,000,000 
for improvement of schools covered the matter of salaries adequately since there 
were further provisions that no part of it could be expended for school building, 
school indebtedness, etc., and that by a process of exclusion most of the $50,- 
000,000 would necessarily go to teachers' salaries. That indirectness and the 
philosophy behind it that it was beneath our professional dignity to mention 
anything so sordid as teachers' salaries in black and white was highly unsatis- 
factory to us, and when I put the matter before Secretary Morrison of the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor, he said that labor could not get behind a piece of camou- 
flage of that kind and asked the American Federation of Teachers to draft a 
bill that labor could support. We proceeded with that undertaking, but always 
retained the hope that some way might be found to avoid the legislative handicap 
of a duplication of bills and division of forces. On the evening of January 10, 
1919, the National Popular Government League arranged an educational program 
as part of their reconstruction conference. LTpon that program Mr. Hugh Magill, 
who had been made field secretary of the N. E. A. a few days before, represented 
the N. E. A., and I represented the A. F. of T. At that meeting Mr. Magill 
asked me if we couldn't get together on a federal legislative program. Mr. Lamp- 
son and I held several conferences with Mr. Magill and other N. E. A. officials 
during the following three days. Our first demand as a prerequisite for the 
support of the American Federation of Teachers, and through us the support 
of the American Federation of Labor, was the inclusion in the language of the 
bill of "partial payment of teachers' salaries." Mr. Magill acceded to that 
gladly. 

ALABAMA SCHOOL PROGRESS 

Alabama School Progress is the title of a monthly publication 
issued by the department of education of the state of Alabama. 
There accompany each edition of this new periodical posters which 
point out in vivid terms the needs of public schools. For example, 
accompanying the April issue is a poster calling attention to the 
fact that doctors cannot practice in the state unless they have 
much more than an elementary-school training. This statement is 
then made the basis of the question whether pupils in the schools 
should be entrusted to teachers who are graduates of the elementary 
school only. 

The publication itself and the posters are direct indications of 
the general revival of educational interest Which accompanied the 
recent school survey and the subsequent reorganization of the 
whole school system of the state. 

Among the enterprises which the new system has inaugurated 
is a teachers' placement bureau. The announcement of this 
bureau quoted from the April number of the Alabama School Prog- 
ress will serve both to illustrate the character of the publication 
and to inform readers in other states of the steps which Alabama 
is taking in the effort to deal with the problem of supplying teachers. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Blanks for enrolment and circulars of information of the teachers' placement 
bureau have been sent to county superintendents, city superintendents, and other 
employers of teachers, as well as to a number of teachers who have made inquiries 
for vacancies in Alabama schools for the next scholastic session. 
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The chief functions of the bureau are to gather information in regard to 
experience, general education, and professional fitness of those teachers who may 
seek employment in Alabama schools and to furnish this information without 
charge to employers of teachers upon request. The bureau will undertake to 
secure and furnish this information promptly and efficiently, though teachers 
and superintendents cannot hold the bureau responsible for securing the kind of 
place desired or for the character of service rendered by teachers whose names 
are submitted for consideration. The service to be offered will be impersonal 
and without guaranty. It is our hope and expectation that many desirable 
teachers in Alabama and elsewhere will seek the service of the bureau in finding 
desirable and remunerative locations. 

The bureau will seek to assist teachers and superintendents in elevating the 
standards of professional obligation by urging a mutual regard for the expressed 
or implied terms of all contracts. Only those teachers who are resolved to con- 
form to the fundamental requirements of the ethics of the profession of teaching, 
as these are known and generally practiced among school people, should ask the 
service of placement. Any teacher who shall disregard the obligations of a 
contract and ask to be placed a second time within a given school year, shall 
thereby forfeit the right to placement service unless an investigation shall con- 
vince the secretary that the action of such teacher in giving up the place of the 
first contract was warranted by the circumstances. 

Teachers are invited to correspond with the secretary of the bureau regarding 
vacancies. Those wishing to employ teachers are asked to acquaint the depart- 
ment with their needs. 

NORMAL-SCHOOL ENROLMENTS 

It is very generally true this year that the enrolment in normal 
schools has fallen off. The writer of this note learned that in 
New Hampshire the conditions this year are altogether favorable 
and, being interested in securing an explanation, asked for a state- 
ment from Mr. Silver, the head of the normal school at Plymouth. 
The statement which he sent is as follows: 

I am very glad to give you information regarding our enrolment. I make 
no account of a special school here during February, which enrolled sixty teachers, 
most of whom were graduates from high school last June and had taught from 
September to February. These special people were granted permits to teach 
until February L Further employment was made conditional upon taking the 
special work in February offered at Plymouth. 

In September, 1918, the normal school offered a three-year curriculum in 
home economics and also in commerce. One student transferred at that time 
from second year of the two-year curriculum to second year of the three-year 
curriculum in commerce. Four students transferred at that same time from 
second year of the two-year curriculum to second year of the three-year curriculum 
in home economics. In September, 1919, therefore, five students who would 
have been graduated in June, had it not been for the three-year curriculum, 
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remained for a third year of work. Our total enrolment in September, 1919, 
was increased, on account of the three-year curriculum, by five. In September, 
1918, four students entered the three-year commerce curriculum. Nine students 
entered the three-year home economics curriculum. One dropped out early in 
the first year, and one dropped out at the end of the first year, leaving seven in 
the curriculum now. These eleven pupils, having been in school, so far, less 
than two years, have not yet padded our total enrolment, even on the basis of 
two years. In September, 1919, five people entered the commerce curriculum 
and eighteen elected home economics. 

Three things seem to me to be responsible for our increased enrolment while 
other schools are falling off so markedly: (1) a campaign of insistence by the 
state department that the duty of the headmasters and superintendents was to 
send more of their students to the normal schools; (2) the new educational law; 
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(3) the introduction of longer curricula influencing high-school teachers and 
prospective students of the normal school to feel that normal-school education 
is commensurate in value with college education. To illustrate the importance 
of the third item, note that in September, 1918, as soon as our three-year curricula 
were advertised, we drew one student from Wheaton College and one from Smith 
College to our home economics curriculum. Each of these students had one 
year's credit in college and took up our three-year work in the first year. Many 
of the three-year girls have told me that they would not have chosen normal school 
if they had been compelled to elect two-year work, some giving as reasons that 
they would not consider primary-school teaching and others that they wanted a 
more extensive curriculum than one of two years. I am more and liiore con- 
vinced as years go on that the solution of the teacher-training problem is four- 
year work, three-year work, and two-year work in the normal schools. The 
college duplication bugbear doesn't frighten me. It is not necessary that four- 
year normal schools maintain the elaborate equipment of university laboratories 
in order to turn out superior primary and secondary teachers. Furthermore, if 
there is much in the theory that institutions, generally speaking, serve within a 
radius of fifty or seventy-five miles, and if education is a duty of the state toward 
all its citizens, why should not normal schools undertake to give full educational 
service within immediate vicinities to the end of directing students in increasing 
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numbers to the work of teaching? Possibly many students of the normal schools, 
under such conditions, would not teach, but many more than now teach would 
be directed toward teaching. Many would be educated anyway. Of course, I 
would not want the normal school to be jeopardized in its main purpose of exis- 
tence by the admission of too large a number of people not aiming to teach. 

You will see from the figures quoted in the beginning that we suffered a loss 
during war times, as all other institutions did. The significant thing is, of course, 
that in 1919 we came back to an enrolment greater than that of pre-war times. 
It is significant, also, that never before in the history of the institution have so 
many people entered on the basis of high-school graduation and the pursuit of a 
full two-year curriculum or three-year curriculum. The probability for Septem- 
ber, 1920, is an enrolment of 160 to 175, at least, which will make our new dormi- 
tory inadequate. 

MAKING TEACHING ATTRACTIVE TO MEN 

The Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club, which is one of the largest 
organizations of men teachers in the country and has always taken 
an advanced position in educational matters, recently undertook 
the collection of opinions from a number of leading educators on 
the question : Why do' not more men of ability enter the teaching 
profession? It is noteworthy that in the great majority of answers 
to this question emphasis was laid on the fact that men must be 
given more favorable conditions for independent action as well 
as better salaries. The strong demand for better professional con- 
ditions in the teaching profession is illustrated in the following 
extracts from the various letters. These are quoted from the 
School Index, the local Cincinnati weekly, references to salaries 
which were usually put first being omitted. 

The inability or unwillingness of employers of teachers to select the more 
competent rather than the less competent teacher. Of course this inability is 
not universal, but it is common enough to suggest to teachers that the surest 
way to secure a position or promotion is through non-professional influence rather 
than through superior attainments. Many men refuse to place themselves in 
the position of soliciting non-professional influences to secure a post. The better 
the men, the more likely will they be to refrain from entering the teaching pro- 
fession or from remaining in it so long as it must be widely recognized that non- 
professional influence weighs more than professional equipment in determining 
the election or promotion of a teacher. 

I should like to add, although you do not ask for this statement, that in my 
judgment the teaching profession itself has been remiss in failing collectively to 
educate the public to the point of demanding that good personal qualities, sound 
education, and adequate technical training shall be the only consideration in the 
election and promotion of teachers and supervisory officers; and to the point 
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further of recognizing that the only way to secure and to retain competent teachers 
and supervisory officers is to pay them adequately for their services. 

Inability to use much initiative in the work, due to cramping administrative 
restrictions. True, of enough places, to serve as a deterrent. 

Continual interference by unintelligent boards of education in professional 
and executive functions, which keeps good men from entering with a view to 
preparing for the higher work. 

A professional organization of teachers, including all the teachers of the 
community, of the state, and of the countiy, should be created for the purpose of 
making its influence felt in improving public education. The teachers themselves 
are almost without influence in this matter. As a class, they establish no stand- 
ards, no qualifications for entrance, and have had no policies with reference to 
public education. These things have been and still are determined for them 
almost entirely by lay organizations. Thousands of schools, according to the 
testimony of superintendents, are being staffed today by teachers who are known 
to be grossly incompetent. The public must be made to see that the teacher's 
position is a place of trust and honor, and not a job to be handed out. The 
schools should never be sold to the lowest bidder. If the teachers of this country, 
through a working organization, could insist upon the employment of trained and 
competent teachers, the public would respond in supplying an adequate amount 
of training and in paying salaries more commensurate with that training. 

Teaching, as such, does not offer a career with the same inducements that 
other callings offer. Teaching, under present conditions, does not promise 
returns upon the investment of time and money necessary to prepare for it. 
There is a growing tendency for men to be forced into the various administrative 
positions in education in order to secure an adequate return upon their investment. 
These positions are limited in number and, in a great many cases, are now being 
successfully filled by women so that even this field is growing smaller unless, as 
stated in the first reason, the whole schedule of remuneration is changed. 

The predominance of women, especially in the elementary schools, leads 
many people to think that teaching is a woman's job. This causes a great many 
young men of ability to decide against teaching since they do not feel that it is a 
work commanding the best of masculine efforts in the same way that some other 
occupations do. 

Another reason is that the low standards of the past have allowed many 
untrained, incompetent, irresponsible people to enter the work of teaching. The 
public has rather unjustly made its estimation of all teachers from these con- 
spicuous misfits, so that there is not a general respect for teachers as a group. 



